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MlNlSTiai 


By  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  ARwnT 


1845. 


yiMON. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


I  luive  felt  i^omewlmt  of  u  personal  iiitt'rest  in  the  Salbath 
Sclioold  of  Canada,  ever  since  I  learned  that  the  selection  of 
Scripture  Lessons  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  use  of  our 
own  Scliools  in  Scotland  had  been  re-printed  here  and  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  Colony.     I  suppose  it  is  to  this 
circumstance  I  owe  the  invitation  to  address  the  Teachers  of 
Montreal  at  their  monthly  meeting.     I  was  very  willing  ta 
accept  that  invitation  ;  and,  at  their  request,  to  put  the  sub- 
stance of  the  address  into  their  hands  for  publication.     Having 
been  in  this  country  only  a  few  months,  on  Missionary  work, 
and  being  just  about  to  return  to  resume  my  charge  in  Scot- 
land, 1  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  leaving  with  my  friends 
here,  some  memorial  of  my  visit.     To  me  it  is  pleasing  ;  and 
I  shall  hope  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  them.     Seeing  the 
privilege  is  given  to  me  of  speaking  to  brethren  in  this  colony 
after  [  have  departed,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  practice  that  I  would  like  better  to  speak  upon, 
than  the  work  of  Sabbath  School  Teaching 

In  the  following  address,  the  reader  will  find  warning  and 
command  prevailing,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  direct  encour- 
agement or  promised  reward.  Let  it  not  therefore  be  thought 
that  the  Lord  calls  to  a  hard  service.  "  His  commandments  are 
not  grievous."  Those  who  try  the  work  on  the  right  princi- 
ple and  in  the  right  way,  will  find  out  better  than  I  could  tell, 
that  these  "ways  are  pleasantnes8"--they  vv.ll  find  that  "  in 
keeping  of"  His  commandments,  "  there  is  great  reward." 

As  I  was  called  to  speak  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged 
ill  the  \V(i:-k.  nottiii'.g  h.;s  been   said   din.Ttlv  with   the  n'vu  of 


IV. 


inducing  others  to  begin  it ;  but  indirectly,  the  principles  on 
which  these  rules  are  founded,  should  be  felt  constraining 
every  one  who  has  suitable  talents,  to  lay  them  out  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Lord's  work. 

As  the  address  was  delivered  extemporaneously  from  very 
brief  notes,  and  written  for  the  press  several  weeks  afterwards, 
those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  will  observe  that  there 
is  some  difference  between  what  they  heard,  and  what  they 
now  read  ;  but  they  will  observe  too,  that  the  substance  is 
throughout  the  snme,  and  that  even  in  the  language  the  varia- 
tion is  very  slight. 

I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  if  the  style  seem  curt,  and 
the  tone,  for  a  stranger,  somewhat  dictatorial,  my  aim  was  to 
convey  the  greatest  possible  number  of  suggestions  in  the 
shortest  possible  space.  Those  parts  which  to  the  reader  may 
appear  presumptuous,  were  intended  by  the  writer  only  to  bo 
plain. 

W.  A. 

MOFTTREAL,  Scpt.  10,  1845. 
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SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHING, 


IN  ITS 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 


''Apt  to  Teach:'— 2TiM.  ii.  24^. 


Apt  to  Teach.  This  is  one  in  a  hst  of  quali- 
fications, which  "the  servant  of  the  Lord" 
ought  to  possess  and  exercise.  The  servants 
in  God's  family  are  all  sons  and  daughters. 
There  are  no  slaves.  All  work  from  love; 
none  from  fear.  Some  indeed  try  to  serve 
God  from  terror.  Sullenly  they  cast  offering 
after  offering  to  the  just  Judge,  by  way  of  sop 
to  soften  his  anger  and  shield  themselves  from 
his  wrath.  Such  setv  ce  he  does  not  accent 
These  are  the  dead  works  of  dead  men.  You 
must  be  purged  from  these  by  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  before  you  can  acceptably  "  serve 
the  living  God."  You  can  never  rightly  do 
the  work  of  servants  until  you  attain  the  sta- 
tion of  sons :  but,  when  you  have  attained  the 
station  of  sons,  you  cannot  refrain  from  doing 
the  work  of  servants.  Privilege  possessed  sup- 
plies the  impulse  to  duty  prescribed.  In  the 
economy  of  grace,  the  call  precedes  the  mis- 


siuii.  JcMis  lirst  tailed  liis  dis(.'i[)les  to  liiin- 
srir,  and  then  rsent  thcni  out  upon  the  worlij. 
"  Come,  I  will  send  thee" — (Acts  vii.  31,) — is 
the  motto  of  the  Gospel  ministry — the  germ 
of  the  law  according  to  which  the  master 
rules  the  whole  household  of  faith.  "  It  pleas- 
ed God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  Him,"  Gal.  i  15,  16.  The  first  question 
is,  w^hat  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  and  the 
second,  what  shall  the  saved  do?  When  you 
have  gotten  from  God,  you  will  give  to  men. 
The  expression  "  apt  to  teach"  has  refer- 
ence both  to  the  potver  and  the  will.  It  indi- 
cates not  only  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
also  a  tendency  to  exercise  it,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs.  'J'he  servant  of  the  Lord 
is  one  who  not  only  can  teach  if  he  will,  but 
will  teach  if  he  can.  The  teaching  should 
flow  spontaneous  from  a  fountain  within,  which 
must  and  will  run  over.  It  should  be  like 
those  acts  that  spring  from  instinct,  or  invete- 
rate habit.  You  observe  in  every  man  a  lean- 
ing to  some  favourite  pursuit — a  disposition  to 
irlide  into  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  You 
may  soon  discover  a  man's  profession  by  ob- 
serving the  bent  of  his  nnnd,  as  indicated  in 
the  tenor  of  his  conversation.  You  will  not^ 
b(*  louiz:  in  bis  comi)anv,  when  vou  will  find  out 
to  what  coutitrv  he  belonj^s — what  side  in  poli- 
tiishel'ns  nilopfcd  —  whiit   branch   of  industry 


he  i)lies.  jNIost  men  have  a  liobhv  which  tliev 
cannot  long  keep  olf,  Tlie  ruling  passion 
betrays  itself.  So  it  is  with  a  Christian.  With 
him  the  peculiarity  is,  or  should  be,  more 
powerful  and  more  distinguishing.  The  con- 
trast is  put  in  emphatic  terms  in  Phil.  iii.  19, 
20.  On  the  one  side  a  class  "  who  mind 
earthly  things,"  on  the  other  "  our  conversa- 
tion (politics  or  citizenship)  is  in  heaven." 
The  citizen  of  Zion  has  taken  a  side  with  as 
much  zeal  as  any  politician  of  this  world,  and 
you  will  not  be  long  in  his  company  ere  you 
find  out  what  side  he  has  taken.  Faith  in  his 
heart  sw^ells  and  streams  out.  He  cannot 
restrain  it.  It  is  not  that  the  man  possesses  a 
religion  ;  but  religion  possesses  the  man.  It 
is  the  ruling  power.  It  gives  a  bias  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  One  who  is  "  taught 
of  God,"  is  "  apt  to  teach"  njen.  He  who  has 
gotten  for  himself  an  "  unspeakable  gift,"  w  ill 
manifest  a  tendency  to  speak  about  it  to  his 
neighbours. 

The  qualifications  enumerated  (2  Tim.  ii. 
24,  25)  have  reference,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  office-bearers  in  the  church ;  but  they  are 
manifestly  applicable  to  all  believers,  according 
to  the  station  and  circumstances  of  each.  A 
man  of  Gadara,  who  had  been  possessed  by 
Devils,  was  delivered  by.  the  power  of  Jesus, 
(Luke  viii.  26 — 39.)      Restored  to  his  right 
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mind,  he  felt  that  he  owed  all  to  his  Deliverer. 
He  saw  twelve  selected  from  the  number  of 
the  Lord's  disciples,  following  him  always, 
preparing  to  be  his  witnesses  in  the  world. 
He  desired  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  same 
work.  He  presented  a  petition  to  that  effect 
— "  besought  Him  that  he  might  be  with  Him, 
but  Jesus  sent  him  away  saying,  return  to 
thine  own  house  and  shew  how  great  things 
God  hath  done  unto  thee."  The  Lord  did 
not  see  meet  to  accept  his  offer  to  be  an  apos- 
tle ;  but  he  did  not  release  him  from  the  work 
of  witnessing.  He  did  not  send  that  man  into 
all  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  but  he  sent  him  to  his  own  house  to 
talk  with  his  neighbours  about  the  wonderful 
work  of  God.  He  gave  that  man  the  same 
work  with  the  twelve,  but  assigned  him  a 
narrower  sphere.  So  it  is  with  all  believers. 
All  whom  Jesus  delivers  from  the  bondage  of 
Satan,  he  retains  in  his  own  service.  All  are 
"  apt  to  teach"  what  they  have  learned  of 
Christ.  All,  like  this  restored  maniac,  offer 
themselves  to  their  Redeemer :  and  the  Lord 
over  all,  in  his  providence,  points  out  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation.  They  have  gene- 
rally little  difficulty  in  perceiving  what  is  the 
field  on  which  the  master  would  have  his  ser- 
vant to  labour.  Some  of  you  serve  in  more 
than   one   capacity ;    but  you  are  all  fellow 


servants  in  this  department — you  are  all  Sab- 
bath School  Teachers. 

You  are  Teachers.  I  address  you  as  such. 
I  speak  freely  and  familiarly.  I  have  less  fear 
of  criticism  than  on  other  occasions,  when 
called  to  speak  where  I  am  a  stranger.  You 
know  something  of  the  work — something  of  its 
pains  and  its  pleasures.  If  I  am  enabled  to 
speak  to  the  point,  I  shall  hope  to  reach  your 
understandings,  and  gain  your  sympathies.  If 
ever  I  can  get  an  audience  bent  on  being 
profited  rather  than  pteased,  surely  it  is  this. 
I  shall  not  waste  your  time  with  speculation. 
1  shall  try  to  be  practical,  even  though  I  should 
be  abrupt  I  shall  mention  no  difficulties  but 
what  I  have  felt,  I  shall  lay  down  no  prin- 
ciples but  what  I  find  in  the  Word.  I  shall 
prescribe  no  rules  but  what  I  have  tested  in 
my  own  experience.  Even  if  you  should  learn 
little  or  nothing  that  you  did  not  know  before, 
we  may  hope  to  enjoy  for  a  while  the  svm- 
pathy  of  kindred  spirits,  labouring  in  *^  ,  same 
field,  and  serving  the  same  Lord. 

I  shall  arrange  my  observations  under  the 
following  four  heads : 


1.  The  Subjects  ; ' 

2.  The  Manner; 

3.  The  Matter ; 

4.  The  Motive ; 


Of  the  Teaching. 
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You  reach. 


Or,  it  may  be  expressed  in  another  form, 

1.  Whom 

2.  How 

3.  What; 

4.  Why  ; 

I.  The  SUBJECTS  tchereon  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed,  comprising  an  answer  to  the 
question — Whom  are  you  to  Teach  ? 

The  first  requisite  in  a  Teacher  is,  that  he 
know  well  the  material  on  which  he  is  to 
operate.  He  should  not  work  in  the  dark. 
He  should  know  what  the  difficulties  are,  and 
where  they  lie.  He  should  know  what  cha- 
racteristics hinder,  and  what  favour  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  design,  that  he  may  con- 
centrate his  efforts  on  the  most  advantageous 
point,  and  not  spend  his  strength  for  nought. 

1.  With  this  view,  observe  for  warning,  that 
the  children  are  sinful,  though  young.  You 
must  never  omit  from  your  calculat;ons  the 
corrupt  nature.  They  are  born  in  sin.  The 
bitter  roots  are  indigenous  in  the  soil,  and 
spring  up  spontaneous.  If  the  field  be  Jet 
alone,  it  is  sure  to  be  covered  with  thorns  and 
thistles.  The  fool  savs  in  his  heart,  "  No 
God  !"  and  the  germ  of  that  folly  is  bound  up  in 
the  heart  of  a  child.  You  must  ever  remem- 
ber, when  your  children  are  gathered  round 
you,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God.    In  this  mould  have  all  these  souls  been 
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cast  at  first,  and  unless  they  have  been  made'^ 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  shape 
they  continue  still.  If  you  glide  into  the  com- 
mon infidel  conception,  that  children  are  in- 
nocent, and  need  only  some  gentle  checks  and 
warnings,  your  efforts  will  all  be  directed  to 
the  wrong  point,  and  you  will  be  as  one  that 
beats  the  air.  The  Physician  must  know  the 
nature  and  the  seat  of  the  disease  for  which 
he  prescribes.  Even  though  he  possess  that 
knowledge,  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  much 
good  ;  but  if  he  is  destitute  of  that  knowledge, 
he  can  only  do  evil.  There  are  circumstances, 
more  or  less  aggravating,  producing  a  great  va- 
riety of  cases  ;  but,  in  all  cases  alike,  you  have 
the  essential  features  of  the  dead  in  sin,  and  your 
aim  shouM  never  fall  short  of  the  quickening  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  the  state  of  all  the 
children.  The  child  even  of  a  converted  parent 
is  not  a  converted  child.  None  of  them  are 
born  heirs  of  God,  except  those  who  are  born 
again.  This  being  the  condition  of  the  children, 
your  work  is  never  accomplished,  until  they  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  You  should  know 
fully  the  ditficulty  of  the  task,  that  you  may  be 
kept  leaning  on  an  Almighty  arm. 

2.  For  encouragement  observe,  that  the  child- 
ren are  yovngy  though  sinful.  This  gives  you  a 
great  advantage.  It  is  the  Lord's  will  that  you 
should  observe  it,  and  take  it.     His  own  word 
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prescribes  this  course — "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  that  he  should  go." — Prov.  xxii.  6.  The 
task  of  training  is  most  easily  plied,  and  the  de- 
sign of  training  most  effectually  accomplished, 
while  the  subject  of  the  operation  is  yet  a 
child.  Let  childhood  be  compared  to  a  rivulet 
just  making  its  way  from  the  spring,  and  ad- 
vancing life  to  a  river  flowing  between  lofty 
banks  onward  to  the  ocean.  If  your  object  be 
to  give  a  direction  to  the  course  of  the  stream, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  where  you 
should  begin.  If  you  begin  near  the  source,  a 
very  slight  effort  may  change  the  course  of  the 
water;  but  after  it  has  run  far,  and  hollowed 
out  a  channel  for  itself  in  the  soil,  and  increased 
its  volume  by  many  tributary  streams,  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  prescribe  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  shall  run.  It  is  true  the  Al- 
mighty can  turn  even  the  rivers  of  water,  but  in 
the  experience  of  the  race,  this  is  his  strange 
work.  His  wonted  way  is  to  give  them  their 
final  direction,  ere  they  have  run  far,  or  cut 
their  channel  deep.  There  are  many  converted 
old  men,  but  not  many  old  men  are  converted. 
There  are  many  fat  and  full  of  sap,  and  flourish- 
ing even  in  old  age,  but  examine,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  most  of  them  the  seed  of  faith  was 
sown  in  youth.  Although  the  spirit  is  sovereign 
and  omnipotent,  his  ministration  is  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  use  of  means 
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and  the  seizing  of  opportunities.  "  The  hand 
of  the  dihgent  maketh  rich."  Let  Sabbath 
School  Teachers  work  while  it  is  day.  Minis- 
ters generally  find  that  the  eflfort  to  teach  the 
aged  ignorant,  is  a  stumbling  in  the  darkness. 
But,  besides  the  prospect  of  immediate  success, 
there  is  the  additional  encouragement  from  a 
hope  that  seed  sown,  though  dormant  now,  may 
grow  hereafter.  Naturahsts  have  observed, 
that  when  forest  trees  that  have  shaded  the 
ground  for  more  than  a  century  are  cut  down, 
certain  vegetables  which  had  never  before  been 
seen  there,  spring  up  in  the  soil.  The  seed, 
prevented  from  generating  by  the  superincum- 
bent shade,  had  lain  all  that  time  vital  in  the 
earth,  and  sprung  up  whenever  the  obstacle 
was  removed.  So  the  seed  that  you  sow  now, 
may  for  many  years  be  overshadowed  by  a 
thick  jungle  of  cares  of  the  world,  and  lusts  of 
the  flesh  ;  but  it  is  an  "  incorruptible  seed,^* 
and  you  may  yet  see  it  growing,  and  bearing 
fruit,  when  God  in  righteous  judgment  has 
taken  the  hindering  things  out  of  the  way. 

Under  this  head,  also,  I  ought  to  remind  you, 
that  destitute  children  should  be  the  special  ob- 
jects of  your  care.  In  the  Sabbath  Schools 
that  I  have  seen  here,  the  children  are  too  well 
dressed.  You  must  go  into  tlie  lanes,  and 
brinff  those  who  need  instruction  most.  Your 
work  will  never  be  in  (ho  way  of  being  well 
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done,  until  yuu  have  portioned  the  city  into 
districts,  and  made  sure  that  every  child  has 
had  the  offer  of  Sabbath  School  teaching  near 
his  own  door.  The  salt  should  be  most  assidu- 
ously applied  to  those  parts  of  the  body  politic, 
which  seem  most  ready  to  run  into  corruption. 
The  School-room  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
in  the  district  where  the  children  reside.  Every 
teacher  should  have  a  district,  and  should  be  a 
known  and  welcome  visitant  of  every  household. 

II.  The  MANNER  in  which  you  are  to  conduct 
your  operation,  comprising  an  answer  to  the 
question — How  are  you  to  teach  ? 

On  this  head  I  shall  suggest  a  series  of  prac- 
tical rules,  accompanying  each  with  brief  notes 
of  explanation. 

1.  Study  every  lesson  carefully  before  you 
meet  your  class.  You  must  not  think  that  after 
you  have  been  a  teacher  for  some  time,  you 
can  teach  without  preparation.  Possibly  you 
could  teach  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
could  not  detect  your  foults ;  but  that  is  not 
enough.  It  is  another  standard  by  which  you 
must  be  judged.  Avail  yourselves  of  every 
help — reading,  taking  notes,  attending  a  class 
for  training  teachers.  Whatever  the  means 
you  adopt,  you  should  make  yourselves  familiar 
with  all  the  doctrines  to  be  taught — have  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  them,  from  Scripture  or 
other  sources,  ready  to  apply,  and  even  be  pre- 
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pared  with  the  principal  questions  to  be  put  in 
the  class.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
cultivate  a  freedom  and  readiness  in  adapting 
your  questions  to  the  answers  of  the  children. 
The  teacher  who  never  proposes  a  question, 
nor  quotes  an  example,  except  what  he  has  pre- 
viously prepared,  will  certainly  not  teach  well. 
The  business  of  the  class  will  be  stiff  and  con- 
strained. Let  your  memory  be  charged  before 
hand  with  the  substance  of  the  teaching,  but  be 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  events  that 
transpire  in  the  class  at  the  moment  they  occur. 

2.  Let  your  tcords  be  simple,  but  not  silly,  A 
Teacher  should  always  remember  that  he  is 
speaking  to  children,  but  he  should  remember, 
too,  that  he  is  not  a  child.  Beware  of  the  words 
you  employ.  If  your  object  be  to  show  off 
your  own  learning,  you  should  not  be  there. 
At  the  same  time,  let  your  language  be  digni- 
fied, that  the  children  may  always  feel  it  is 
something  very  different  from  their  ordinary 
amusements.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween childlike  and  childish.  The  one  is  sub- 
lime, the  other  ridiculous. 

3.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  picturing.  Teach  as 
much  as  possible  by  throwing  the  lessons  into 
a  narrative,  descriptive,  or  dramatic  form.  You 
see  children,  even  after  they  are  able  to  read, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  looking 
only  at  the  pictures.    This  is  an  instinct  of  their 
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nature,  which  you  may  turn  to  good  account. 
In  surveying  a  farm  that  you  have  purchased, 
with  the  view  of  considering  how  you  may  best 
make  your  own  out  of  it,  you  find  a  stream  run- 
ning rapid  from  the  mountain  side.  It  is  there. 
It  will  continue  to  run,  whether  you  will  or  not. 
You  may  turn  it  to  good  account.  Divert  its 
course  a  little.  Make  a  new  channel.  Turn  the 
stream  upon  your  wheel,  and  it  will  drive  your 
mill.  Try  to  make  nature  the  handmaid  of 
grace.  The  children  will  greedily  take  stories 
and  pictures :  it  is  your  business  to  give  them 
stories  and  pictures  imbued  with  the  gospel.  In 
your  capacity  of  teachers  you  may  take  them  by 
guile.  They  will  hang  upon  your  lips  for  a 
story.  Let  them  have  it ;  but  let  it  be  so  steeped 
in  the  Truth,  that  while  they  are  listening  to  the 
story,  they  will  receive  the  word  of  life,  which 
is  able  to  save  their  souls.  In  following  this 
method  you  have  the  Bible,  not  only  as  a  source 
whence  to  draw  your  material,  but  also  as  an  ex- 
ample to  teach  you  how  you  should  draw  it.  It 
is  full  of  historical  and  pictorial  teaching.  Wit- 
ness the  parables.  Not  only  teach/r<?m  the  bible ; 
teach  like  it.  Extract  its  matter,  and  copy  its 
plan. 

4.  Let  all  hear  each,  and  each  hear  all.  Every 
word  spoken,  whether  by  teachers  or  scholars, 
should  be  heard  both  by  the  teacher  and  all  the 
class.      A  great  deal  of  labour  is  lost  from 
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neglect  of  this  rule.  Many  teachers  never  gel 
free  from  the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  whisper  to 
one  child  at  a  time,  while  the  rest  are  left  to 
trifle.  Ladies,  who  are  otherwise  so  well  quali- 
fied, are  perhaps  more  liable  to  fall  into  this 
blunder.  I  iiave  seen  a  lady  with  gifts  well  fitted 
to  be  useful,  if  rightly  applied,  anxiously  ad- 
dressing herself  to  little  Mary  at  one  end  of  the 
form,  bringing  her  head  nearer  and  nearer  the 
child,  as  she  became  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, until  she  reached  such  a  position,  that  from 
beneath  her  own  head-dress  she  could  not  see 
one  face  in  the  class,  except  that  of  the  child  to 
whom  she  was  speaking ;  meantime  Jeanie  and 
Margaret,  at  the  other  end  of  the  form,  finding 
they  can  trifle  with  impunity,  are  running  pins 
into  each  other's  arms,  or  if  they  happen  to  be  in 
a  more  friendly  mood,  they  are  discussing  the 
comparative  merits  of  their  new  frocks.  By  all 
means  deal  personally  with  each  alone.  It  is  in 
this  way  chiefly  that  their  souls  are  savingly  im- 
pressed. But  for  that  purpose,  see  them  one  by 
one  at  another  time.  In  the  class,  strive  to  gain 
the  attention  of  all  to  every  word.  Allow  no  un- 
derplots. If  you  are  doing  good  in  a  small  way 
at  one  end  of  the  class,  the  children  will  do  mis- 
chief on  their  own  account  at  the  other.  Although 
a  considerable  portion  of  your  time  should  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  effort  to  secure  attention,  that  time 
is  well  spent.    Apart  altogether  from  the  amount 
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of  knowledge  imparted  to  each  child,  the  disci- 
pline exercised  in  the  act  of  imparting  it,  is  it- 
self valuable.  The  time  that  the  children  trifle 
in  the  class  is  not  simply  lost ;  it  is  effectively 
employed  for  evil.  It  gives  strength  to  a  vicious 
habit.  Take  care  that  your  children  get  no  harm 
from  the  Sabbath  School,  even  though  they 
should.get  a  less  amount  of  good.  But  the  time 
employed  in  this  discipline  is  a  gain,  even  in  the 
matter  of  imparting  information.  Suppose  two 
teachers  have  each  a  class  of  12  ;  one,  in  a 
given  space  of  time,  puts  a  question  to  each  of 
the  children  in  turn,  allowing  all  the  rest  to 
do  as  they  choose  ;  the  other,  spending  half  of  his 
time  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  attention  of  all, 
will  put,  in  the  same  space,  only  six  questions. 
The  result  is,  in  the  class  without  discipline, 
each  child  has  received  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion indicated  by  one  question.  In  the  class 
with  discipline,  each  child  has  obtained  the 
amount  of  instruction  indicated  by  six  questions. 
The  proportion  is  as  12  to  72. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  this  operation,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  children  arranged 
in  a  right  position,  with  respect  to  the  teacher 
and  each  other.  The  best  form  is  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  with  the  teacher  perched  on  a  high 
stool  in  the  centre.  Where  this  cannot  be  at- 
tained, two  sides,  or  three  sides  of  a  square  will 
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do.  If  the  forms  are  parallel,  and  their  position 
cannot  be  changed,  let  the  scholars  be  set  in 
two  or  three  rows  behind  each  other,  placing 
the  youngest  in  the  front.  Any  method,  rather 
than  an  extended  straight  line.  A  very  expert 
teacher  may  command  12  or  20  in  one  line,  by 
taking  up  his  own  position  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  line  should 
not  extend  beyond  eight.  For  most  teachers  a 
line  of  six  is  enough. 

5.  Beware  of  a  stiff,  dully  monotonous  man- 
ner in  teaching.  There  are  c^.^ceptions  to  every 
rule.  Some  very  grave,  unb  nding  men,  are 
the  most  successful  teachers :  but  this  is  when 
other  gifts  and  graces  are  so  great  as  to  over- 
bear the  obstacle.  For  teachers,  generally,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  cultivate  a  lively  man- 
ner. I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
opposite  extreme — that  some  may  be  led  to 
speak  in  a  tone  incongruous  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  time  and  the  subject — that  some,  in  aim- 
ing at  liveliness,  may  fall  into  levity ;  but,  not- 
withstanding of  possible  abuses,  the  rule  remains 
good.  Words  are  not  the  only  signs  which  we 
employ  to  communicate  our  sentiments  to  each 
other.  If  you  could  imagine  a  statue  so  con- 
structed, that  it  could  utter  words  of  wisdom 
more  perfect  than  those  of  any  living  man — that 
it  could  speak  with  the  tonc:nes  of  men  and  of 
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angels,  it  could  not  eilectually  teach  children. 
There  must  be  a  language  in  the  eye,  and  life 
in  the  expression  of  the  features ;  nay,  even  in 
the  nniotions  of  the  body,  otherwise  your  teach- 
ing is  not  natural.  A  nurse  does  not  depend 
on  words  either  to  please  or  frighten  a  chihl. 
In  either  case  she  depends  more  on  gestures, 
and  the  play  of  features  in  her  countenance.  Nor 
is  this  artificial — she  thinks  not  of  art.  She  just 
takes  the  method  which  instinct  prompts  to  ac- 
complish her  end.  So  with  your  work.  To 
speak  to  children  on  the  subjects  which  occupy 
your  attention  in  the  Sabbath  School,  without 
signs  of  emotion,  would  be  constrained  and  un- 
natural. Let  your  manner  be  softened  by  a  ten- 
der love  to  the  children,  and  subdued  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  awful  theme  on  which  you 
speak ;  but  still,  throw  yourselves  into  the 
teaching  with  liveliness,  with  life,  and  let  the 
ordinary  natural  signs  of  life  appear  unre- 
strained. 


C.  Teach  as  much  as  possible  by  asking  ques- 
tions ;  but  let  the  questio7is  be  put  in  such  a  form 
as  really  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  children. 
It  is  obvious,  as  a  general  rule — that  for  young- 
scholars,  the  method  of  frequent  questioning  is 
far  better  than  the  method  of  lengthened  ad- 
dresses by  the  teacher.  This  is  admitted,  and 
universally  the  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it  to 
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practice.  It  is  tried,  however,  with  very  difte- 
rent  degrees  of  success.  I  have  seen  a  teacher 
who  innocently  imagined  he  was  examining  the 
children,  while  he  was  only  giving  them  his 
own  views  in  a  very  lame  and  ineffective  way. 
Questions  were  put,  but  the  questions  so  mani- 
festly embodied  their  own  answers,  that  the 
scholars  read  them  off,  without  the  least  exer- 
cise of  mind  or  memory.  To  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  that  useless  child's-play,  which 
has  the  form,  but  not  the  power,  of  examina- 
tion, let  me  give  you  an  example  to  show  what 
it  is.  Let  the  lesson  be  in  2d  Chron.  xxxviii.  ; 
the  questions  and  answers  would  run  thus  : — 

Was  Manasseh  the  king  of  Judah  ?     Yes. 

Was  he  a  good  king  7     No. 

Did  he  worship  idols  7     Yes. 

Did  God  speak  to  Manasseh  and  his  people  ? 
Yes. 

Did  Manasseh  hearken  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord?     No. 

Did  God  punish  Manasseh  ?     Yes. 

Did  the  king  of  Assyria  come  to  fight  against 
Judah  ?     Yes. 

Was  the  king  of  Judah  able  to  fight  with  the 
Assyrian  army  ?    No. 

This  feeble  jingling  sound  of  words,  in  name 
of  examination,  is  worse  than  want.  The  chil- 
dren will  certainly  grow  languid  and  careless 
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under  such  a  process,  although  they  be  not  able 
to  point  out  where  the  deficiency  lies.  It  might 
be  a  good  exercise  for  a  young  teacher  to  take 
such  a  string  of  questions,  and  put  them  in  a 
form  that  would  really  exercise  the  minds  of 
the  scholars.  Just  reverse  them.  As  they 
now  stand,  the  information  is  all  communicated 
in  the  question  of  the  teacher.  Let  them  be 
so  altered,  that  the  same  information  shall  be 
extracted  from  the  scholars  in  the  form  of  an- 
swers, thus — 

Who  was  Manasseh  ?     King  of  Judah. 

What  was  his  character  ?  He  was  a  bad 
King. 

How  did  he  shew  this  ?  He  worshipped 
idols. 

And  so  on  with  the  rest.  To  examine  skil- 
fully and  profitably,  is  an  art  not  to  be  acquired 
in  a  day.  Teachers  ought  to  exert  themselves 
to  acquire  it.  It  is  difficult  to  give  specific 
rules  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  but 
the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  this  :  Frame  your 
question,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  be  able  to 
gather  his  answer  from  it,  but  shall  be  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  his  own  resources  of  mind 
and  memory.  The  scholars  soon  find  out  whe- 
ther the  expected  answer  may  be  read  in  your 
words  or  looks,  or  both  together.  If,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  they  find  it  there,  they  will  seek  no 
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farther — they  grow  indolent.      The  only  habit 
they  cultivate,  is  the  useless  one  of  watching* 
your  countenance,  to  see  what  answer  you  ex- 
pect.    But  if  they  find  that  no  help  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  that  quarter,  they  immediately  ac- 
quire the  healthful  habit  of  helping  themselves. 
There  will  soon  be  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween two  classes  taught  respectively  in  these 
two  different  ways — all  the  difference  between 
a  stagnant  pool  and  a  running  stream.     Even 
though  the  children  cannot  read,  a  skilful  exa- 
minator  may  give  them  complete  possession  of 
the  lesson.     If  they  know  nothing  of  it  before- 
hand, begin  by  telling  them  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive points  ;  then  return,  and  put  them  one 
by  one  in  the  form  of  questions.     When  you 
have  exhausted  these,  carry  on  your  narrative 
a  few  steps  farther.     Come  back  again  on  the 
preceding  portion — revise  it  by  questions  varied 
in  form,  and  carry  on  to  the  point  where  the 
narrative  was  dropt.      Thus  you  may  work 
your  way  through ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as 
to  memory  at  least,  the  children  who  could  not 
read,  will  at  the  end  know  it  as  well  as  those 
who  could.     I  find,  however,  that  an  abstract 
exposition  of  this  head  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  thoroughly 
explained,  would  be  to  give  copious  examples, 
and  that  cannot  be  done  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  address. 
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7.  Take  advantage  of  numbers  for  the  moral 
training  of  the  scholars.  When  you  rebuke  a 
fault,  get  all  the  children  on  your  side.  Never 
let  thsir  sympathies  go  with  the  offender.  Let 
the  motive  be  manifestly  love,  and  then  ap- 
peal to  the  class.  You  will  impress  the  reproof 
with  all  the  weight  of  their  opinion.  Moreover, 
every  time  you  really  succeed  in  enlisting  their 
feelings  against  a  fault,  you  exercise  and  so 
strengthen  a  right  principle  in  their  hearts. 
You  may  remember,  when  you  were  children, 
that  an  evil-doer  who  was  unmoved  bv  the  mere 
rebuke  of  a  superior,  melted  and  yielded,  when 
he  found  all  his  companions  refusing  their 
sympathy,  and  standing  aloof. 

8.  Dress  plainly.  Gaudy  dress,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  like  a  Christian,  but  in  a 
Sabbath  School  it  is  peculiarly  injurious.  It 
both  proclaims  the  teacher's  vanity,  and  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  the  scholars.  Those  who 
are  given  to  "  the  putting  on  of  apparel,"  make 
a  great  mistake  when  they  suppose  themselves 
called  to  be  teachers.  They  may  teach  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time  they  lay  a  trap  to  ensnare  and 
turn  away  the  children's  minds-  from  the  truth. 


9.  Attend  regularly.  Let  no  light  excuse 
keep  you  away.  Let  your  attendance  be  as 
uniform  as  your  attendance  in  the  shop  or  the 
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loiinling-house,  at  the  appointed  time  for  youV 
tiaily  cmployfTient.  You  may  think  the  cases 
are  not  analogous.  You  are  bound  to  your  em- 
ployer. He  pays  you  for  being  present,  and  it 
would  be  absolute  dishonesty  to  stay  away. 
Well,  you  owe  daily  service  to  yotir  master  ; 
and  do  you  otoe  nothing  to  y-our  Master  in  hea- 
ven ?  If  you  are  bought  with  a  price,  you  are 
deep  in  dk>bt  to  Jesus  ;  and,  as  your  goodness 
Teacheth  not  to  him,  he  has  made  it  payable  to 
the  needy  near  you.  As  Paul  was  **  debtor"  to 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  so  yoO,  if  pardoned  and 
justified  like  him,  are  debtors  to  the  children 
whom  you  teach.  It  is  no  work  of  supereroga- 
tion— it  is  no  volunteer  exercise  that  you  may 
perform  or  not,  as  you  may  feel  inclined.  If 
it  really  be  the  love  of  Christ  that  constrains 
you  to  go  to  the  class,  it  is  not  every  trifling 
motive  that  will  be  able  to  keep  you  away. 


10.  Let  the  prayers  in  the  class  be  'very  short, 
and  the  language  very  simple.  The  degree  in 
which  this  caution  is  applicable,  will  vary  with 
the  age  an<l  attainments  of  the  scholars ;  but  the 
caution,  I  think,  is  much  needed,  and  of  great 
importance.  Of  all  that  can  with  any  propriety 
be  included  under  the  head  of  manner  in  teach- 
ing, I  know  nothing  more  offensive  than  diffi- 
cult words,  and  involved  sentences,  and  long 
loose  repetition,  in  a  prayer  wherein  children 
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are  expected  to  join.  In  a  Sabbath  School 
teacher's  prayer,  there  are  two  thnigs  to  be 
desired — 1.  That  it  may  be  heard  by  God. 
2.  That  it  may  be  followed  by  the  children. 
♦'  Much  speaking"  will  not  help  you  to  attain 
the  first ;  and  it  will  effectually  hinder  you  from 
attaining  the  second. 

Thus  far  the  hints  on  the  manner  of  teaching. 
I  have  allowed  these  to  occupy  more  room  than 
I  can  now  afford  to  the  following  heads.  Not 
that  its  importance  is  greater, — it  is  not  so 
great ;  but  because  you  hear  of  the  matter  and 
the  motive  in  every  sermon,  on  every  Sabbath — 
of  the  manner^  never,  except  at  such  a  special 
meeting  as  this.  I  have  spoken  most,  not  on 
the  greatest  subject,  but  on  the  subject  of  whiclu 
in  the  ordinary  Sal>bath  ministrations,  you  hear 
the  least* 


III.  The  MATTER  of  the  Instruction  you  com- 
municate^  comprising  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  are  you  to  Teach  1  On  this  hca<l  a 
few  words  will  suffice,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
it  peculiar  to  Sabbath  School  Teachers.  The 
material  of  your  teaching  is  just  what  the  apos- 
tles taught. — "  They  ceased  not  to  teach  and 
preach  Jesus  Christ"— Acts,  v.  42.  Set  "  Jesus 
in  the  midst,"  and  let  all  nature,  all  providence, 
all  revelation,  radiate  round.     In  the  painted 
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idols  of  tlic  Papists,  the  head  of  Jesus  is  always 
distinguished  by  rays  of  light.  You  may  crown 
him  King  in  another  way.  Let  all  the  lines  of 
Scripture — histories,  types,  prophecies,  preach- 
ings, sufferings — let  all  converge  on  him,  and 
form  a  halo  of  real  glory  round  his  head.  If  a 
child  is  to  be  taught  astronomy,  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  eradicate  and  reverse  his  first 
ideas.  If  he  has  thought  at  all  for  himself,  you 
will  probably  find  him  possessed  with  the  belief 
that  the  earth  is  central,  and  the  sun  a  revolv- 
ing satellite.  You  must  teach  him,  what  he 
would  not  have  discovered  for  himself,  that  the 
sun  is  central,  and  the  earth  revolving.  When 
taught,  he  will  clearly  understand,  and  firmly 
believe  it.  Henceforth,  he  will  habitually  look 
on  all  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  with 
reference  to  it.  It  is  in  some  such  way  that 
you  must  teach  a  child  the  central  place  of  Em- 
manuel in  the  word  and  the  works  of  God.  If 
left  to  himself,  he  might  not  perceive  it  ;  but 
when  it  is  pointed  out,  he  may  intelligently  be- 
lieve it,  and  henceforth  employ  it  as  a  key  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  ofthe  Record.  You  should 
not  teach  the  several  portions  ofthe  Bible,  asso- 
many  isolated  lessons,  but  as  so  many  witnesses, 
each  set  in  its  own  appropriate  place,  and  all 
according  in  the  cry,  drawn  once  from  an  un- 
conscious unbeliever's  lips,  "  Behold  the  man  /" 
The  creation,  the  fall,  the  first  promise,  the 
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flood,  the  ark,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  deliver- 
anre  from  Egypt,  the  passover,  the  temple,  the 
kings,  the  baptist,  the  apostles,  the  evangelists — 
all  are  "  looking  unto  Jesus."  The  matter  of 
your  teaching  then  iss  Christ  revealed.  In  pre- 
senting that  object,  you  will  need,  each  in  its 
own  place,  every  portion  of  the  Bible.  And,  if 
like  Paul,,  you  unfold  to  the  children  the  free 
grace  of  the  gospel,  you  will,  like  hmi,  too,  be- 
seech theni^  "  by  the  mercies  of  God^^  to  be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  to  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  their  imnds — Rom,  xiL  1, 2. 
You  will  shew  them  that  grace  reigns  ;  but  you 
will  also  shew  them  that  it  reigns  through 
righteousness.  You  will  teaeh  fully  that  faith 
establishes  the  law.  As  oft  as  you  tell  that 
"  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  you  will  tell  that  they 
who  are  justified  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
"  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit," 
— Rom.  viii.  k 

As  to  the  details,  I  think  the  principal  lesson 
of  every  class,  at  every  meeting,  should  be  a 
portion  of  Scripture.  By  all  means  let  cate- 
chisms and  hymns  be  introduced,  as  additional 
and  subordinate  exercises,  but  keep  the  Bible 
always  in  its  own  place  of  supremacy  before  the 
children's  minds.  Let  all  the  works  of  men  bear 
opon  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  all  the  Word  bear 
npon  '*  God  manifest  in  the  llesh." 
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As  no  teacher  can  go  over  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  same  class,  the  selection  of 
portions  to  be  studied  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  It  should  be  done  with  care.  I 
have  seen  inexperienced  teachers  left  to  them- 
selves, labouring  unprofitably  with  passages 
which  they  were  not  able  to  explain.  The  me- 
thod of  laying  out  the  course  of  reading  for  a 
whole  year  at  a  time,  has  been  found  to  possess 
many  advantages,  and  has  of  late  been  very  ge- 
nerally adopted.  If  the  same  course  is  followed 
by  all  the  teachers  of  a  congregation,  or  a  town, 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  together 
for  mutual  help  in  the  work  of  preparation.  In 
making  this  selection,  these  three  things  should 
be  kept  in  view — 1.  That  each  lesson  be  in 
some  measure  complete  in  itself,  and  easily  un- 
derstood. 2.  That  each  lesson  should  have 
some  intelligible  connexion  with  the  one  pre- 
ceding ;  and,  3.  That  all  the  lessons  together 
should  comprehend  a  full  view  of  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Bible. 


IV.  The  MOTIVE,  comprising  an  answer  io 
the  question  Why  do  you  teach  7  Thiti;  question 
has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  the  in- 
troductory remarks.  I  shall  throw  out  a  few 
additional  hints.  The  impelling  motive  should 
be  two-fold,  regarding  both  the  Lord,  to  whom 
you  would  bring  the  children,  and  the  children, 
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whom  you  would  bring  to  the  Lord.  Why  do 
you  teach?  That  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in 
these  children,  and  these  children  saved  in 
Jesus.  In  short,  the  two  kindred  conspiring 
desires — of  glory  to  God,  and  good  to  men — 
should  supply  the  impulse  to  all  our  efforts* 

1.  Look  unto  Jesus.  Do  not  confine  your  re- 
gard to  the  children.  Hold  communion  with  the- 
Saviour  exalted.  When  you  go  to  your  class, 
go  with  the  desire  of  gaining  a  triumph — to  Him 
who  loved  you.  Go,  intent  on  stablishing  his 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  peopling  his  prepared 
mansions  on  high.  See  that  "  to  glorify  God" 
be  not  a  dead  letter  in  your  creed,  but  an  ani- 
mating principle  in  your  souls* 


2.  Look  also  to  the' children.  Seek  their 
good.  Every  time  your  little  flock  is  gathered 
round  you,  you  should  have  a  design  upon  them — 
a  deep  design.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view 
for  them  is  not  good  character,  esteem  of  men, 
or  respectable  station  in  life.  These  lie  in  tli« 
way,  but  these  are  not  the  end  to  be  aimed  at. 
The  end  to  be  sought  on  their  behalf,  is  peace 
with  God  even  now,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting.  To  get  a  good  character — to 
get  a  high  station — to  escape  shame  and  po- 
verty— all  are  blessings  greatly  to  be  desired 
for  the  children  ;  but,  for  these  you  would  not 
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"  travail  in  birth  again."     Although  you  see  all 
these  attained,  ifyou  have  been  imbued  with  the 
apostles'  spirit,  you  will  continue  to  "  travail  in 
birth  again  ;"  how  long  ?  "  Till  Christ  he  formed 
in  them"    Do  not  take  a  low  aim.    Open  your 
mouth  wide,  and  He  will  fill  it.     Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you.      There  is  reason  to  fear 
you  often  get  nothing,  because  you  ask  little. 
Ask  for  the  children  nothing  less  than  life  from 
the  dead.     Beware  of  substituting  the  means 
for  the  end.    Your  teaching  is  nothing,  except 
as  a  means  of  setting  before  them  the  Word  o  f 
God  ;  and  even  that  Word  is  but  a  dead  letter — 
it  is  of  no  avail,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
Spirit's  instrument  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
convert  the  soul. 
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In  so  far  as  his  own  instrumentality  is  con- 
cerned, the  great  strength  of  a  teacher  lies  in 
the  possession  of  peace  for  his  own  soul.  You 
woidd  make  a  poor  hand  at  telling  the  way  fo 
a  wanderer,  i(  you  knew^  it  only  by  hearsay, 
and  had  never  travelled  it  yourself.  So,  those 
can  speak  but  in  vague  indefinite  terms  about 
"  the  way  unto  the  father,"  who  have  no  good 
hope  that  themselves  have  passed  IVom  death 
unto  life.  The  "  uncertain  sound  "  is  not  fitted 
to  arrest  and  arouse  souls.  Supjjose  you  find 
yourself  in  company  with  a  number  of  children, 
in  a  place  of  great  danger — a  danger  which 
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you  feel,  but  which  they  know  only  by  your 
testimony.  Suppose  you  point  to  an  opening- 
difficult  of  access,  and  forbidding  in  appear- 
ance, saying  to  the  children,  go  up  thither  and 
you  will  be  safe,  while  you  stand  yourself  un- 
moved in  the  place  of  danger.  The  children 
will  hesitate;  they  will  look  shy  and  suspi- 
cious; they  will  not,  perhaps,  say  they  dis- 
trust your  word,  but  without  knowing  why, 
they  will  be  very  little  affected  by  your  en- 
treaties. Take  another  way :  under  the  im- 
pulse of  fear,  escape  in  haste  into  that  refuge 
yourself;  thence  cry  to  the  children,  come, for 
I  am  safe  here^  They  will  feel  the  force  of 
this  invitation.  "  Come  to  my  Saviour,"  if  it 
can  be  employed  ivith  truth,  is  a  much  more 
effective  style  of  invitation,  than  "  go  to  one 
Jesus." 


In  conclusion : — Depend  for  success  on  tht 
SpiriVs  potcer.  While  the  Bible  ascribes  to 
Jesus  the  whole  of  the  work  for  sinners,  it 
ascribes  to  the  Spirit  the  whole  of  the  work  in 
sinners.  Whatever  change  is  effected  in  the 
human  soul,  is  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If  ever  an  epistle  of  Christ  is  written  on  the 
children's  hearts,  ministered  by  you,  it  is  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  "  who  writes  it.  2  Cor. 
i'lu  3.  If  ever  the  children,  beholding  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  in  the  glass  which  you  hold  up, 
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are  changed  into  the  image  that  they  look  upon, 
it  is  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  2  Cor.  iii. 
18.  Let  the  "  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  in 
the  work  of  conversion,  be  not  only  a  doctrine 
received,  but  a  principle  possessing  you.  It 
should  be  a  "  present  truth "  pervading  your 
mind,  while  the  class  is  round  you.  Before 
that  little  circle  of  immortals,  you  should  be 
like  Nehemiah  before  a  heathen  king.  The 
captive  Jew  stood  suppliant  at  the  throne.  The 
monarch  said  "  for  what  dost  thou  make  re- 
quest ?"  Nehemiah  feared.  His  answer  might 
please,  or  enrage,  the  despot ;  it  might  gain 
him  favour,  or  seal  his  doom.  Yet  an  answer 
on  the  instant  must  be  given.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  Nehemiah  went  with  a  petition  to 
the  King  of  kings,  and  returned  with  an  answer 
of  peace.  Artaxerxes  knew  not  that  the  sup- 
pliants soul  had  left  his  presence.  How  quick 
the  process !  The  king  said  unto  me,  "  for 
what  dost  thou  make  request  ?  So  I  prayed 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  I  said  unto  the 
king,"  &,c.  Neh.  ii.  4,  5.  Friends,  faith  can 
still  travel  as  fast,  and  as  far.  It  has  lost  none  of 
its  power  to  prevail,  now  that  an  Intercessor 
in  our  oivn  nature  is  at  God's  right  hand.  You 
might  perform  this  journey — you  might  hold 
intercourse  with  the  God  of  heaven,  while  you 
were  turning  over  a  leaf,  or  while  a  scholar 
was  repeating  an  answer,  and  none  would  know 
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but  God.  Realise  the  need  of  the  Spirit's 
power,  and  seek  the  Spirit  promised,  while  the 
teaching  goes  on. 

When  you  go  aioay,  look  up. — Have  you  seen 
a  husbandman  returning  from  his  field  at  night  ? 
He  has  been  toiling  with  his  servants  in  that 
field  all  day.  The  sun  has  scorched  it  for  many 
days.  The  sky  above  is  like  brass,  and  the 
earth  below  like  iron.  He  has  broken  the 
hard  clods,  and  committed  the  seed  to  the 
parched  soil.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  knows 
the  seed  will  not  grow  till  the  rain  descend. 
As  he  traces  his  steps  slowly  homeward,  he 
stops  at  intervals,  and  looks  up  upon  the  sky. 
He  scans  the  blue  deep  from  horizon  to  zenith, 
and  from  zenith  to  horizon  He  speaks  not, 
but  an  anxious  sigh  escapes  from  his  breast. 
Again  he  pursues  his  path,  and  again  stands 
still,  looking  up  in  silence  as  before.  He  looks 
for  rain. 

Friends,  it  is  a  hard  parched  land  that  you 
have  sown  your  seed  in ;  do  you  look  up  for  the 
Spirit  poured  out  as  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground!  Honour  God,  and  he  will  prosper 
you. 
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